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THE 1948 CONVENTION of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor was one of the best in the A. F. of L.’s 
long history. The Cincinnati gathering accom- 
plished its work in little more than a week—and it 
did its work very well. The 700 delegates who par- 
ticipated in the annual parliament of American labor 
dealt sagaciously with the scores of important sub- 
jects which came before them for consideration and 
action. This magazine’s report on the convention 
will be presented in two installments. The first 
appears in this issue. 


THE PEOPLE NEED and want national health insur- 


ance. As the recent authoritative report submitted 
to President Truman by Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Oscar Ewing showed, death each year takes 
325,000 Americans who could have been saved if 
the health and medical services they required had 
been available to them. This is a shocking situation. 
The American people mean to have it corrected 
through legislation establishing a comprehensive 
health insurance program. It is regrettable that 
the leaders of the American Medical Association 
continue to believe, at this late hour, that the peo- 
ple’s insistent demand for health insurance can be 
turned aside. The A.M.A., already far from a 
popular organization, is now inviting the loss of 
the few friends it still has by announcing a decision 
to raise a fund of $3,500,000, by assessing each of 
its members $25, in order to wage a last-ditch 
propaganda war against national health insurance. 


MATTHEW WOLL spoke very frankly when he ad- 


dressed the annual congress of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Elsewhere in this issue 
we carry some excerpts from his address. Here 
we should like to note that Mr. Woll solemnly 
warned the potent industrialists against any new 
attempts to destroy unions and reminded them that 
in the United States “workers are not a proletariat, 
a class set aside for ‘labor and service’ under con- 
trol of an alleged superior element of the popula- 
tion.” Mr. Woll also sought to impress upon the 
N.A.M. members that if Americans fail to solve 
labor-management problems by cooperation and 
turn to the practice of compulsion, “we will confess 
the failure of our system and give color to the 
claims of the Communists.” 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT took place in New York 
City on Thanksgiving Day. On that day the New 
York Port Council of the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., invited workers in the maritime 
and related industries to come to dinner. Some 
1,200 workers accepted the invitation. They had 
turkey with trimmings and everything else needed 
to make a Thanksgiving feast complete. What 
made this event unusual was the fact that the Coun- 
cil’s hospitality was extended to all workers, in- 
cluding members of unions not currently affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. The party proved a tre- 
mendous success. The strikebound seamen and 
longshoremen praised the Council and the Maritime 
Trades Department for brightening their Thanks- 
giving. As one member of the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific said, “It’s things like this that promote 
good unionism for everybody on the waterfront.” 


A NEW UNION has joined the American Federa- 
tion of Labor family. The latest addition is the 
Flight Engineers International Association. The 
A. F. of L. Executive Council last month approved 
issuance of a charter to the F.E.I.A., and on De- 
cember 7, at the A. F. of L. Building in Washing- 
ton, the certificate of affiliation was presented to 
a committee of four presidents of separate associa- 
tions of flight engineers which are merging to form 
the new union. Flight engineers are responsible 
for mechanical efficiency and safety on the larger 
types of commercial aircraft. 


WILLIAM L.. MUNGER of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers died December 3, and in 
his passing organized labor and the nation have 
sustained a serious loss. At the time of his death 
the 40-year-old trade unionist was labor adviser 
in Italy to the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. Mr. Munger was a member of the 
A. F. of L. mission which visited Argentina two 
years ago and denounced the totalitarianism of 
the Perén administration. During the war he was 
an executive in the War Production Board. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE on Labor Legislation, 


held recently in Washington, called for legislation 
setting the minimum wage at $1 an hour. 
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A Brave H. eart 


Many centuries ago Pericles said: 

“The secret of happiness is freedom; and 
the secret of freedom is a brave heart.” 

What was true then is true today. What 
is this secret to which a brave heart is 
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4. unhindered by prejudice against anyone be- 
cause of race or creed or color or class. 
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has the same privilege. 


A ea Eee te Freedom is the absence of fear—of that 
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evinced through peace of mind in a world 

in which men are motivated by respect for 

the rights of others and by a sense of their 

own obligations to society. Freedom is 
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A brave heart is one that has courage 
pric: ; and faith. It has courage to go ahead; 
: : Ee a eet Rte to believe in the integrity of others; to 
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: loyally and wholeheartedly to the bitter 
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end; to face the unknown because of the 
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: : “The secret of happiness is freedom: 
- eet st and the secret of freedom is a brave 
heart.” Ruth Taylor. 
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Scene at opening of annual convention of the 
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NE of the most successful con- 
O ventions in labor’s annals was 

held last month. It was the 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor—a _hard-work- 
ing, democratic meeting of 700-odd 
| delegates representing close to 8,000,- 
' 000 hard-working, democratic wage- 
earners in almost every branch of 
' worthwhile human endeavor. 
The scene of the convention, which 
was the sixty-seventh in the history of 
the A. F. of L., was Cincinnati. This 
was the fifth time that the annual 
parliament of American labor was 
| held there. 

The sixty-seventh convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
notable for its buoyant, confident, 
youthful spirit. Thirteen months 
earlier, at San Francisco, a grim con- 
vention had authorized the establish- 
ment of Labor’s League for Political 
Education. Now, in its very first test, 
labor’s political arm had demon- 
strated its strength. Small wonder, 
then, that the delegates who gathered 
at Cincinnati were in a jubilant mood. 

At the same time a rather serious 
spirit was noticeable. The leaders of 
American labor appeared to sense 
that, in coming of age politically, the 
trade union movement had concur- 
rently acquired larger responsibilities. 

The sixty-seventh convention moved 
at a fast clip and it transacted a vast 
amount of business. In the judgment 
of the delegates, its most important 
action for the nation’s millions of 
toilers was the emphatic demand that 
the Taft-Hartley Act be quickly wiped 
off the statute books and the Wagner 
Act restored. The Democratic plat- 
form called for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, President Green told the 
convention in his keynote speech, 
and now that the candidates running 
on that platform had triumphed at 
the polls, prompt repeal and nothing 
less than repeal was expected. 

The convention devoted a large 
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part of its time to international rela- 
tions. After hearing from the A. F. 
of L.’s own representatives in Europe 
reports in confirmation of the reck- 
less, ruthless antics of totalitarian 
Russia, the delegates recommended 
a drastic step—severance of trade re- 
lations with the U.S.S.R.—to bring 
that country to its senses. 

Continued support of the Marshall 


Plan was voted. E.C.A. Administra- 
tor Paul G. Hoffman and E.C.A.’s 
roving ambassador, W. Averell Harri- 
man, both addressed the convention, 
Mr. Harriman making a special trip 
from Paris for the purpose. 

A detailed report of what the sixty- 
seventh convention did will be found 
on succeeding pages and in the next 
issue of this publication. 


LLPE. Is Made Permanent 


EETING in Cincinnati, the National Committee of Labor’s 
League for Political Education voted to establish the League 


on a permanent basis. 


The action was taken after George Meany, 


secretary-treasurer of L.L.P.E., and Joseph D. Keenan, director, 
reported on the sweeping successes of the A. F. of L.’s political arm 


in its first election test. 


The National Committee approved a plan whereby funds for 


Labor’s League during periods between actual political campaigns 
are to be solicited from the American Federation of Labor and its 


affliated unions. 


Each international union will be asked to con- 


tribute an amount equal to 10 cents per member for the period 


between December 1, 1948, and February 1, 1950. 


This money 


will be used for educational purposes. 


Funds for strictly political purposes will be raised through vol- 


untary contributions. 


Campaigns for these contributions will be 


started early enough to permit the collection of money well in 


advance of the primary elections in the various states. 


The Cincinnati meeting approved a comprehensive plan for the 


functioning of Labor’s League. 


The National Committee directed 


L.L.P.E. to “improve and increase cooperative relationships with 


farm, professional, liberal non-partisan committees and other labor 


groups.” 


“Lobbying shall not be engaged in by Labor’s League for Political 


Education at any time,’ 


the National Committee decreed. 


“But 


the educational work of the League shall be developed strictly in 
accordance with A. F. of L. legislative policy.” 


The goal of L.L.P.E. is to have a union political steward directing 


an effective team of volunteer workers in each one of the 110,000 
Grban and rural precincts of the nation. 








The Convention Day by Day 


A Chronological Beport of What Took Place 





Fiut Day 


Speakers welcome convention; 
Green delivers keynote talk; 
Secretary of Labor sees fast 
repeal of T-H by new Congress 


The sixty-seventh convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
opened Monday morning, November 
15, in the Hall of Mirrors of the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati. 
Delegates répresenting close to 8,000,- 
000 wage-earners were present. Jack 
Hurst, president of the Cincinnati 
Central Labor Council, was tempo- 
rary chairman. 

After the invocation, which was 
delivered by Monsignor Marcellus 
Wagner, the delegates stood and 
pledged allegiance to the Flag. 

Welcoming addresses were . then 
delivered by Mayor Albert D. Cash 
and by Micliael Lyden and Philip 
Hannah, president and secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor. They were followed 
by, Morris Edwards, president of the 


Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
and Judge James Garfield Stewart of 
the Ohio Supreme Court. 

Temporary Chairman Hurst told 
the convention how the Cincinnati 
unit of Labor’s League for Political 
Education operated in Hamilton 
County (Cincinnati) and “did a fine 
job,” as was proved when the votes 
were counted on Election Day. Mr. 
Hurst then introduced William Green, 
president of the Federation. 

In his keynote address President 
Green said: 

“This is: indeed a wonderful occa- 
sion—an occasion when we are 
moved by feelings of happiness and 
optimism. Our hopes are high, our 
vision is clear, our purpose is un- 
compromisingly fixed, and we are 
moved by a deep intention that labor 
shall be free, that it shall enjoy the 
blessings of freedom, liberty and 
justice.” 

Recalling the historic action of the 
San Francisco convention in ordering 
the establishment of Labor’s League 
for Political Education, Mr. Green 
said the instructions were carried out 


with sound judgmert and thoughtful 
planning. 

“And now,” he said, “behold the 
result! The veil has been removed and 
we see clearly. Our plans were well 
laid and well formulated. They were 
followed in a constructive way and, 
behold you, labor came-through the 
experience, met the issues bravely 
and won the greatest victory that has 
ever been won for labor in the history 
of America!” 

Mr. Green emphasized that the 
election results were a clear mandate 
for the swift repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. He pointed out that 
those who were elected by labor’s 
support had pledged themselves to 
vote for the outright repeal of “that 
objectionable piece of legislation.” 

The president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor gave high praise to 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion and expressed confidence that 
the convention would direct that it be 
made a permanent agency. 

The keynote address dealt at some 
length -with international relations 
and the important role of the Ameri- 


Just before the convention opened, a fine union band went to work, giving out.with music that put everyone in a happy frame of mind 
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Council members and other dignitaries on the stage rose and applauded as President Green was introduced by the temporary chairman 


can Federation of Labor in encourag- 
ing democratic forces abroad and in 
fighting against communism. 

“We have pioneered for peace,” 
President Green declared. “We have 
helped to stiffen American resistance 
to all forms of dictatorship, includ- 
ing communism itself. Through our 
efforts the European recovery pro- 
gram is now achieving real success. 
Secretary of State Marshall and Eco- 
nomic Administrator Hoffman have 
both publicly attested to the effective 


Hubert Humphrey, L.L.P.E-supported candidate who 
drubbed anti-labor Joe Ball in Senatorial contest 
in Minnesota, gave a forceful, interesting address 
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service rendered by representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor 
who are serving on the E.C.A. 


“Since the war ended our people in 
Europe have been forced to carry on 
almost single-handed the titanic strug- 
gle against the vast propaganda ma- 
chine of Soviet Russia for the alle- 
giance and the confidence and the 
support of the working masses in all 
of Europe. Even an impartial ob- 
like Eric Johnston, former 

president of the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce, has stated that the 
representatives of the 
American Federation of 
Labor are doing a remark- 
_ably effective job in Eur- 
ope. We have thoroughly 
exposed the hypocrisy and 
the evil nature of the Com- 
munists. We have been 
able to talk to the workers 
of Europe through our 
common trade union lan- 
guage and made them re- 
alize that the only road to 
peace and constructive 
progress is the road of- 
fered by cooperation with 
democracy. 

“In this crucial en- 
deavor we have encount- 
ered active opposition not 


server 


only from official Communist sources 
but from such Communist agencies as 
the so-called World Federation of 
Trade Unions. One of the most en- 
couraging developments of the past 
year has been the growing disillusion- 
ment of non-Communist labor or- 
ganizations in Europe with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
We are hopeful now that, led by the 
British Trades Union Congress, these 
non-Communist labor organizations 
will soon break away from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and join 
with us in the establishment of a new 
international labor federation which 
will present a united front against our 
common foe.” 

At the afternoon session the con- 
vention’s various committees were an- 
nounced. After the names of the 
members of the committees had been 
read, President Green supplemented 
the remarks contained in his keynote 
address by saying: 

“It is the purpose and policy of the 
American Federation of Labor to in- 
clude in its legislative program a de- 
mand upon the Eighty-first Congress 
to repeal both the notorious Lea Act 
and Hobbs Act. Both of these laws 
are highly objectionable.” a 

He said that the Lea Act, aimed at 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, is just as objectionable in its 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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The delegates, who were treated to many speeches during 
the convention's course, are shown here as they applauded 
at the conclusion of one of the best oratorical efforts 


John P. Frey, chief 
of the Metal Trades, 
spoke for interests 
of unions affiliated 
with the Department 


David Dubinsky, president 
of Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
led that union's delegation 
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I. M. Ornburn, secretary of the Union Label 
Trades Department, reported on this year's 
great Milwaukee show and told of plans for 
an even bigger exposition to be held in ‘49 


The A. F. of L.'s able director of research, Miss Florence 
Thorne, and genial Matthew Woll, veteran Executive Council 
member, were notable among the hard workers at Cincinnati 


A. L. Spradling (seated at extreme right) headed the delegation representing the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes, a union which has achieved outstanding gains in wages and working conditions in recent years 
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John Murphy, former 
A. F. of L. director 
of organization, was 
alert delegate from 
the Bricklayers Union. 
ooh Pageant tire From left to right—William P. Raoul, Richard F. 
of that organization and Milton Weintraub. First two represented Intern 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes, while Mr. Wei 


German situation spoke for Theatrical Agents and Managers of New York 


was the subject of 
talk by Henry Rutz 
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Delegate Edith Hunter of the Laundry Workers 
International Union was snapped with Edward 
Amold of the Screen Actors Guild. Delegate 
Amold delivered an address to the convention 
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Harry O'Reilly, new 
organizing director, 
was busy and amiable 


J. Albert Woll, in his first convention 
address as general counsel, presented 
a comprehensive report on the various 
legal problems currently facing labor 


Labor needs ‘a new philosophy,’ 
suggested A. Philip Randolph, 
Sleeping Car Porters’ president 


A medal honoring the Americanism of 
President Green and A. F. of L. was 
presented by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars through its national commander. 
V.F.W. lauded Federation and Mr. 
Green for long war on communism 





When Daniel J. Tobin of the Teamsters announced that his union was contributing 
$62,500 to L.L.P.E., Mr. Green delightedly held the check aloft for all to see 


limited sphere as the Taft-Hartley 
Act is to all labor. 

Secretary Meany then read a sum- 
mary of the contents of the report of 
the Executive Council. The various 
subjects contained in the report were 
referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees for consideration and action. 

Maurice Tobin, the new Secretary 
of Labor, was introduced by Presi- 
dent Green, who said the Federation 
“will stand with him and give him a 
full measure of support.” 

“The result of the recent election, 
Mr. Tobin declared, is a mandate for 
“the positive and unequivocal repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Law.” 

. It is also a mandate, the Secretary 
of Labor said, for a higher minimum 
wage, for housing legislation, for aid 
from the federal government for 
“areas of America that are unable to 
give American children a decent edu- 
cation” and for necessary action in 
the field of health. 

Mr. Tobin pledged his “very best 
efforts” to see to it that the pledges 
of the Democratic platform and of 
President Truman are lived up to in 
the. Eighty-first Congress. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the damage 
done by the Eightieth Congress when 
it enacted the Taft-Hartley Law “will 
be corrected within the first thirty 
days of the Eighty-first Congress.” 


The Auditing Committee presented 
its report on the receipts and expend- 
itures of the A. F. of L. for the year. 
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A. F. of L.’s role in Europe 
is described by Irving Brown; 
Legion, V.F.W. heads, Ibanez, 
Steelman and Olah also heard 


Following the invocation and rou- 
tine announcements, President Green 
called upon Secretary Meany to sub- 
mit a supplemental report on behalf 


of the Executive Council. This re- 
port proposed several constitutional 
changes, including restoration of the 
designations “vice-president” and 
“officer” to the thirteen members of 
the Executive Council who during 
1947 have been listed only as “Execu- 
tive Council member.” The sup- 
plemental report was referred to the 
Law Committee. 

A message was then read from 
David A. Morse, the new American 
director-general of the International 
Labor Organization, who was unable 
to leave Europe because the. session 
of the I.L.0.’s Governing Body was 
then about to convene. 

“The I.L.0. has always deeply 
appreciated the staunch support 
which the American Federation of 
Labor has accorded to it since its 
inception,” Mr. Morse’s message said. 

The director-general paid the high- 
est tribute to the late Robert J. Watt 
and Francis P. Fenton. These men, 
who were ably serving the A. F. of L. 


in the international field when they 
were taken by death, “gave their lives 


so that ordinary men and women) 
everywhere might have a better op 
portunity for security, decency and) 


peace,” Mr. Morse declared. 


Irving Brown, the A. F. of L's) 
representative in? 
Europe, then addressed the conven | 
delegates that the © 
Federation has played a most impor. ~ 
tant role in Europe during the past 7 


hard-working 


He told 


tion. 


year. 


Brown asserted. He. flayed the Com- 


munists for their cruel, destructive 7 
activities designed to throw all Europe © 


into chaos. 

“In the last three years there has 
been a great deal of economic 
recovery in Europe,” the A. F. of L.’s 
European representative reported. 

However, the Russians are fighting 
with all their resources to halt the 
efforts of the freedom-loving peoples 
to get back on their feet, Mr. Brown 
said. He cited the recent Communist- 
engineered coal mine strike in France 


as an example of Soviet wrecking 7 


methods. 


“This was not a strike for economic © 


demands,” Mr. Brown pointed out. 
“It was not a strike for legitimate 
grievances. 
ganized by the militarized, total- 
itarianized Communist movement of 
France to destroy the French econ- 
omy as the first step in an attempt 
to destroy the European recovery 
program.” 

Mr. Brown told of the varied con- 
structive activities of the. American 
Federation of Labor in encouraging 
and aiding the democratic trade un- 
ion forces in Europe. He emphasized 
the value of these activities to the 
democratic cause here in the United 
States. 

“If we do not succeed in our in- 
ternational efforts to restore demo- 
cracy and free trade unions,” he 
warned, “it will eventually become 2 
problem for us right here.” 

The next speaker was Perry Brown, 
the new national commander of the 
American Legion. After paying trib- 
ute to the American Federation of 
Labor for its anti-communism over 
the years,.the Legion leader said: 

“Your organization and mine are 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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The efforts of the A. F. of -L. in en- 7 
couraging free trade unionism, poli- 7 
tical democracy and économic recon | 
struction are of vital significance, Mr, 7 


This was a strike or- 7 
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Reelected once again, Secretary Meany 
und President Green felicitated each 
ther. Delegates were on their feet 
bnd applauding with great enthusiasm 
ys this photograph was being snapped 
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Labor press exhibit was a magnet 
for Ruth Taylor, labor columnist, 
and Lewis M. Herrmann, publisher 
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Delegates representing the American Fede 

of Musicians were on the job. Joseph N. Weber, 
president emeritus, is the gentleman with hand 
to face. He is a member of A. F. of L. Council 


President Green tore into Stalin for 
his brutal rule over Russian people 
and for blocking peace and stability 
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fdwerd Hillock of the Plumbers and John Rooney 
if the Operative Plasterers got together for a 
pus chat about the building industry's problems 


The Marshali Plan was very much to 
the fore at the Cincinnati assembly. 
Roving Ambassador Averell Harriman 
came all the way from Paris to tell 
representatives of U.S. wage-earners 
how E.C.A, is functioning and to cite 
importance of organized labor's role | 


| Hoffman (center), E.C.A.'s head, was the other 
jor speaker on Marshall Plan. On platform with him 
before his introduction were M. A, Hutcheson of 
Carpenters (left) and Harry Bates of Bricklayers 
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Representatives of wage-earners in almost every occupation paid close attention, hour after hour, as the convention proceeded 


best equipped by experience and com- 
position to counterattack communism 
in the United States. It is my hope 
that during the coming year we can 
build on our common beliefs even 
tighter coordination of a common 
effort.” 

Commander Brown’s address gave 
much attention to America’s defense 
needs in this time of threat from 
Moscow. While taking resnectful 
note of the A. F. of L.’s traditional 
opposition to peacetime conscription, 
he said: 

“For the first time in the history 
of America, we have come to realize 
the need for having a strong armed 
force in peacetime. Whether we like 
itor not is immaterial. Science and 
the behavior of other governments 
have decided that issue for us. 


“There is nothing to fear from an 
armed force to which the great mass 
of the people belong and over which 
each citizen has control.” 

Commander Brown was followed 
to the rostrum by Lyall T. Beggs, 
the commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 
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Speaking for the 1,500,000 mem- 
bers of the V.F.W.,- Mr. Beggs paid 
the warmest tribute to the American 
Federation of Labor for its wartime 
services and for its constant struggle 
to extend democracy and improve 
the conditions of work and life for 
the American people. 

“Today nearly 2,000,000 veterans 
of both World Wars are members of 
the A. F. of L. From first-hand ex- 
perience, we know you did a lot more 
than give lip service to the men com- 
ing home from the battlefronts. 

“Most of these men never wanted 
more than an even break in their 
readjustment to civilian careers. The 
A. F. of L. went all-out to see that 
our returning veterans received that 
break. You have been a friend to 
the veterans, and that makes you a 
friend of the V.F.W.” 

At the close of his speech to the 
convention Commander Beggs pre- 
sented the highest award of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the V.F.W.’s 
Gold Citizenship Medal, to Mr. Green 
and the American Federation of La- 
bor “for truly outstanding work in 


guarding the security of the United 
States of America.” 

The accompanying citation read as 
follows: 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States awards this cita- 
tion to William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
in recognition of his many outstand- 
ing contributions to labor, to labor’s 
advancements and achievements dur- 
ing the past twenty-four years and 
to commend through him the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for its 
powerful and effective campaign to 
exclude communism and all other un- 
American influences from the ranks 
of organized labor.” 

A message from President Truman 
was read to the convention after Mr. 
Green explained that the President 
had told him that he keenly wanted 
to appear personally at Cincinnati 
but found later that it would be im- 
possible. 

The message from Mr. Truman 
hailed the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations. 

“Your unions have set an example 
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to labor throughout the world,” wrote 
the President, “in their support of 
principles of progressive liberalism. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor has been a factor in helping to 
bring about the enactment of the 
broad program of social legislation 
which has improved the standard of 
living of so many of our people. 

“The Federation, I am sure, will 
continue to work with wisdom and 
perserevance in the interest of still 
further improvement of our way of 
life and in safeguarding the demo- 
cratic principles which have made us 
strong.” 

Mr. Truman pledged his “full sup- 
port” in carrying forward a program 
“for the benefit of all the people of 
our nation.” He said the Labor De- 
partment will be restored to its “prop- 
er status” after having been all but 
wrecked by the last Congress. 

The President’s message concluded 
with these words: 

“IT know that together with all pa- 
triotic groups in our great country, 
labor accepts the challenge on behalf 
of free people everywhere. May God 
guide you as you face the future.” 

At the close of the morning session 
Secretary Meany read a list of leading 
trade unionists who had died since 
the previous convention. The dele- 
gates then rose and stood in silent 
tribute to the departed. 

In the afternoon the convention 
was addressed by Bernardo Ibanez 
of Chile, president of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers 
(C.1.T.). He told of the birth of the 
new Western Hemisphere labor or- 
ganization and said the C.I.T., by its 
firm stand for democracy and prog- 
ress, has already won the support 
of the organized workers in the ma- 
jority of American countries. 

He dwelt at length upon recent 
grave developments in Peru and ap- 
pealed to the A. F. of L. to help the 
Peruvian heroes of labor who are 
being persecuted by the reactionary 
government. Arturo Sabroso Mon- 
toya, president of the Peruvian Con- 
federation of Labor, and other Peru- 
vian labor leaders have been jailed, 
Mr. Ibanez reported, adding: 

“Outside the field of labor the 
persecution against democratic lead- 
ers is equally violent. The enemies 
of freedom in Peru are engaged in a 
veritable manhunt against the fighters 
for freedom.” 

The next speaker was Franz Olah, 
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a democratic Austrian labor leader. 
Herr Olah, who spent eight years in 
prison and concentration camp for 
his courageous anti-fascist and anti- 
Nazi activities, is now a member of 
the Executive Board of the Austrian 
Federation of Trade Unions. 


Herr Olah told with considerable 


satisfaction of his little country’s.. 
‘progress since the end of the war; 


stressing that Austria would not have 
been able to “achieve these successes 
without outside aid.” He said Aus- 
trian labor is grateful to the United 
States and particularly to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for “the 
manifestation of labor solidarity 
which gave us the moral strength to 
survive the mest difficult times.” 

Dr. John R. Steelman, the Assistant 
to the President of the United States, 
was then introduced by President 
Green. 

“No longer can labor be concerned 
only with its own ind‘vidual and im- 
mediate problems,” he said. “Labor 
and its leaders are a real part and a 
most important part of our whole 
community—our economic commun- 
ity as well as our other communities. 
Labor must never default in “its re- 
sponsibility to the community. 

“Participation in community af- 
fairs is a major responsibility of 
union leaders and members which, if 
successfully carried out, will do much 
to speed the day of better public re- 
lations for labor and a better life 
for all.” 

Dr. Steelman said no group has 
better opportunity or a higher re- 
sponsibility than labor to demonstrate 
the democratic process. He asserted 
that all the people must “live democ- 
racy” by weaving it into the fabric 
of daily life. To confine oneself to 
mere statement of democracy’s prin- 
ciples is far from sufficient, he said. 

“When we believe in democracy,” 


= 


the speaker emphasized, “we cannot 
sanction barriers which prevent equal 
participation in all our democratic 
practices by all our people.” 


Reports ,on Germany presented; 


salary” increases approved for 
Green and Meany; Paul Hoffman 
tells Marshall Plan’s progress 


President Green introduced for 
bows Herbert Hutchinson and Her- 
bert Bullock, fraternal delegates from 
Great Britain, and Hugh J. Sedgwick, 
fraternal delegate from Canada. Then 
he introduced the members of the Ger- 
man labor delegation—all men who 
had courageously fought Hitlerism, 
been arrested by the Nazis and mi- 
raculously survived. 

After the various visitors had been 
introduced to the convention, Markus 
Schleicher, president of the Trade 
Union Federation of Wurttemberg- 
Baden and chairman of the Zonal 
Council of Trade .Unions in the 
American zone of Germany, stepped 
to the rostrum to deliver a formal 
address. The speech was made in 
German. The English translation was 
read by Secretary Meany. 

Herr Schleicher told of the diffi- 
culties of German workers and the 
problems faced in rebuilding the un- 
ions wiped out by the Nazis. Despite 
the obstacles and discouragements, he 
said, there are now more than 4,500,- 
000 union members in the three 
Western zones and in the Western 
sectors of Berlin. 

Touching upon a question which 
has made a deep impression on all 
students of the problem of democ- 


(Continued on Page 17) 


Convention news was flashed to every part of U.S. and also to points abroad 
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Above—Ralph Wright (left), Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, and Herman Winter, 
Bakery Workers’ chief, on the platform 





Journalists kept close watch on 
convention happenings from seats 
on balcony reserved for the press 


In circle—Serafino Romualdi, 
American Federation of Labor's 
Latin American representative. 
Lower right—New York City's 
James C. Quinn and Mr. Green 
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ratizing postwar Germany, Herr 
Schleicher said: 

“It is particularly difficult for us 
to make headway among the young 
workers who for fifteen years had 
been subjected to the influences of 
Nazism. Moreover, poverty and des- 
titution are unfavorable to the prog- 
ress of genuine democracy.” 

Henry Rutz, capable representative 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in Germany, was the next speaker. 
He presented a comprehensive report 
on the German situation. Discussing 
the prolonged Russian blockade of 
Berlin, Mr. Rutz expressed a convic- 
tion that Moscow “pulled a boner,” 
when it inaugurated the blockade. 

Stalin confidently expected that the 
United States would retreat, Mr. Rutz 
said, but he was fooled when Amer- 
ica, instead of retreating, countered 
with the highly successful airlift. 
Morever, Russia’s blockade of Berlin 
has proved to the German people that 
the Soviet regime “doesn’t give a hoot 
about starving women and children,” 
the speaker pointed out. As a result, 
Mr. Rutz declared, the -Communists 
have been steadily’ losing ground 
throughout Germany as well as in 
other countries. 

After addresses by Ernst Schar- 
nowski, head of the Independent 
Trade Union Organization (U.G.O.) 
in Berlin, and Cyrus S. Ching, di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the Law Com- 
mittee reported to the convention. 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
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P. J. Morrin, who retires from presidency of 
lron Workers on New Year's Day, was on hand. 
Mr. Morrin will serve as president emeritus 


sters, was chairman of this important 
committee and Edward J. Volz, presi- 
dent of the International Photo-En- 
gravers Union, actéd as secretary. 

The committee recommended and 
the convention approved a constitu- 
tional change whereby the officers of 
the Federation again become the 
president, thirteen vice-presidents and 
the secretary-treasurer, these fifteen 
men together to comprise the Execu- 
tive Council as before. At San Fran- 
cisco last year the convention changed 
the constitution so that 
only President Green and 
Secretary - Treasurer 
Meany would be officers 
of the A. F. of L. 


The Law Committee also 
recommended $5,000 sal- 
ary increases for both Mr. 
Green and Mr. Meany. 
This recommendation was 
unanimously approved by the dele- 
gates. Mr. Green’s salary becomes 
$25,000 yearly and Mr. Meany’s 
$23,000. 

A proposal calling for an increase 
in the size of strike benefits and a re- 
duction in the waiting time from two 
weeks to one was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for study. The Law 
Committee pointed out that no reso- 
lution or other proposal to increase 
revenues to make the necessary funds 
available had been placed before the 
convention. 

The Executive Council is expected 
to report on the question of higher 
strike benefits at the 1949 convention. 





The Committee on Local and Fed- 
erated Bodies then reported. William 
C. Birthright, president of the Bar- 
bers, was chairman of this committee 
and James C. Quinn, secretary of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of 
New York City, was secretary. 

The committee recommended ref- 
erence to the Executive Council of a 
resolution from the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor dealing with the 
question of local union affiliation 
with State Federations of Labor and 
city central bodies. This proposal 
produced considerable discussion. 
Among those who spoke were dele- 
gates from the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers-A. F. of L., the Build- 
ing Service Employes International 
Union, the Pennsylvania State Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Virginia State 
Federation of Labor, the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor, 
the Kalamazoo, Michigan, central 
body and the Seattle Newsboys Union. 

After the discussion the commit- 
tee’s recommendation was put to a 
vote of the convention and approved. 

The committee then recommended 
that the A. F. of L. forward a com- 
munication to all national and inter- 
national unions requesting that they 
urge their local unions to affiliate 
with the central bodies and State Fed- 
erations of Labor. The motion was 
carried. 

At the afternoon session Monsig- 
nor Stanley Bertke, representing 


(Continued on Page 20) 





Frank Evans of Cleveland was a member of the Automobile Workers’ delegation 
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Upper left-hand corner— 
Cyrus Ching, the head man 
of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service 


Left—President Charles J. 
MacGowan of the Boilermakers 
presented check for $15,000 
to be used by Labor's League 
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The Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers was represented by 
a delegation headed by John P. Burke, 
first man on the far side of the table 


The defeat of prohibition in Kansas and other 
subjects of mutual interest were discussed by 
Sol Cilento (left) of the Distillery Workers 
and Ed Miller of Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
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A worker's son, Secretary of Labor Tobin made 
a big hit when he flatly told the convention 
that T-H law will soon be erased. The pledge 
of victorious party will be honored, he said 


Louis Marciante, president of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor, smiled broadly for 
a good reason. A new Congressman, friendly to 
labor, is to take seat of unloved Fred Hartley 
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Prospects for passage in 1949 of much-needed housing legislation were 
reviewed by Richard J. Gray (left), president of the Building Trades 
Department, and L. P. Lindelof, chief of the Brotherhood of Painters 








J. N. Davis (right) was one of the Boilermakers’ delegates. His son is at left 


Archbishop MecNicholas of Cincin- 
nati, addressed the convention. He 
congratulated the workers of the na- 
tion on their “great victory” in the 
elections of November 2. 

“Men who work with their hands 
in factory, shop and field told the 
world in no uncertain terms that they 
are still thinking for themselves,” 
Monsignor Bertke said. “Convinced 
that you could best protect your 
rights by the American method of the 
ballot box, you men, and men like 
you, have won against great odds a 
richly deserved victory. You deserve 
the salute of the nation. 

“As a priest and your friend, per- 
mit me now to say a word about the 
power you have always had but have 
only begun to exercise. The word is 
this: 

“For the love of God, America, 
yourselves and your families, you 
have got to realize now more than 
ever that responsibility comes with 
power. What the future of America 
will be depends in good part upon 
‘how. you men will exercise your 
power.” 

The next speaker was Isaac Ben 
Zvi, representing the Republic of 
Israel. A trade unionist and member 
of the parliamentary body of that 
new state, he came to the convention 
directly from Jerusalem. 

“We are deeply-grateful to you for 
the help you extended to us in past 
decades,” Mr. Ben Zvi said, “and 
especially for the aid granted us by 
you in this crucial hour of need.” 

The cause of Israel, he declared, is 
freedom, justice and “the dignity of 
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man’s being,” and he appealed to the 
American Federation of Labor to help 
the new nation win recognition “as a 
member of the family of free nations, 
with all the rights and obligations 
which such recognition implies.” 
President Green then introduced 
Paul G. Hoffman, the 
Economic Cooperation 
Administrator, saying: 
“The American Feder- 
ation of Labor stands im- 
movable in support of the 
Marshall Plan. We are 
glad to do everything that 
lies within our power to 
make this international 
undertaking a great suc- 
cess.” 
In his address to the 
convention Mr. Hoffman 
said: 
“It was the announce- 
ment of the Marshall con- 
cept which rebuilt enough 
hope in Europe to halt the 
march of communism in 
Italy and France in 1947. 
What would have hap- 
pened to Western Europe 
if Italy and France had 
gone Communistic is too 
grim to think about. 


“It is the fact of the 
Marshall Plan aid which 
is giving to the free peo- 
ples of Europe a continu- 
ing determination to re- 
sist totalitarianism and 
remain free. Finally, it 
is the new spirit of co- 


operation that has come to Europe as 
a direct result of the Marshall Plan 
that offers us our best hope for peace. 

“The last World War occurred be- 
cause the free nations failed to unite 
in their common ‘interest. No ag- 
gressor will dare march against the 
free nations if they regain their 
strength and remain united. After all, 
with the people of the free nations of 
Western Europe and the North Amer- 
ican Continent lie all the advantages. 
There are more of us—approximately 
500,000,000 to 250,000,000. We have 
75 per cent of the world’s steel, 85 
per cent of the world’s shipping and 
most of the world’s petroleum. 

“Most of all, we have the advantage 
of the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
that comes only to free men and free 
people. All that is needed to avoid 
World War III is that we, the free 
people, plan together, work together, 
and stick together.” 

The Committee on Organization, 
of which William C. Doherty, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, was chairman, then 
submitted its report. This committee 


Isaac Ben Zvi brought a message from Israel. 
He thanked A. F. of L. for steadfast support 
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recommended increased efforts to or- 
ganize the unorganized workers in 
the South, predicting that eventually 
“the great mass” of Southern workers 
would be brought into the A. F. of L. 
if the campaign continued on an in- 
tensified basis and “with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of the national 
and international unions.” 

“A -well-directed, well-financed plan 
of organization must be put into oper- 
ation at once by the Executive Coun- 
cil,” the committee recommended. 

Turning to the division in labor’s 
ranks, the Committee on Organization 
said: 

“We suggest that it is not enough 
for us to open the door and hope the 
prodigal C.1.0. will return, but that 
we should now reach out and grasp 
them by the hand and urge them to 
come back into the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“The recent political victory was 
won only by the cooperative efforts of 
all labor. The greatest possible impe- 
tus toward the organization of work- 
ers would come from extending such 
unity. All of the resources and energy 
now consumed in civil war could 
then be turned toward advancing the 
economic and social welfaré of labor, 
of our nation and of the world. 

“Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 


pursue with new vigor its efforts to 
bring about unity between all bona- 
fide labor unions in our nation.” 

This as well as other recommenda- 
tions of the committee were given 
unanimous approval. 


Foudh Day 





Killen hits U.S. labor policy 
in Japan; Eastman discusses 
foreign policy; L.L.P.E. gets 
$62,500 check from Teamsters 


James Killen, former A. F. of L. 
representative with General Mac- 
Arthur’s occupation headquarters in 
Japan, addressed the convention on 
the labor situation in that country. 
He charged that on July 22 a period 
of liberal labor policy in Japan came 
to an end, and he said this deplorable 
reversal on the part of occupation 


policy-makers has given the Commu- 


nists ammunition. Mr. Killen resigned 
his position as chief of the Labor Di- 
vision at General MacArthur’s head- 
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quarters when the change in policy 
was ordered despite his appeals. 

The speaker said there are count- 
less warrants of arrest circulating in 
Japan today against workers who 
committed no offense but merely 
sought to improve their wages and 
working conditions by voluntarily 
terminating their employment. He 
said he was “not proud” that officials 
in the American occupation forces 
made the ruling under which these 
workers are being hunted. 

Mr. Killen reported that the wage- 
earners of Japan as well as of other 
Asian countries are eagerly hoping 
that the 
Labor will see its way clear at the 
earliest possible time to establish 
direct and permanent contact with 
them. 

“T urge upon you,” he said, “that 
that development may come about. 
They look to you for guidance and 
assistance, moral and material.” 

Lee F. Johnson of the National 
Housing Conference then addressed 
the convention. 

“It is high time,” he said, “that 
we thought about the 10,000,000 fam- 
ilies who are living in slums and 
under completely impossible condi- 


American Federation of 


tions. It is equally important that we 
think about that 35 per cent of our 
urban American people who cannot 
afford homes that cost more than $35 
or $45, or possibly $50, a month. If 
it takes federal aid, then I think we 
should have the guts to insist upon 
federal aid.” 

Serafino Romualdi, secretary of in- 
ternational relations of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers 
(C.1.T.) and the A. F. of L.’s repre- 
sentative for Latin America; Edward 
Arnold, motion picture star aad mem- 
ber of the board of the Screen Actors 


* Guild, and Max Eastman, famous 


writer who changed his opinions of 
communism when he perceived its 
evil nature, addressed the convention. 

Mr. Eastman struck out at “ignor- 
ance at Washington,” which he said 
was basically responsible for the pres- 
ent “international nightmare.” 

“It is not only ignorance but vol- 
untary ignorance,” he _ charged. 
“They didn’t know and they didn’t 
want to know what Stalin meant by 
democracy. They didn’t want to 
know what Russia’s foreign policy 
was. They didn’t want to know what 
Russia’s internal regime was. They 
didn’t want to know that the Chinese 
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Communists were hand-in-glove with 
Stalin in his plan to seize Manchuria, 
then all of China, then all Asia and 
then the world, for the totalitarian 
revolution.” 

Joseph Baskin, general secretary of 
the Workmen’s Circle, a fraternal 
order, addressed the convention. He 
paid tribute to President Green and 
presented to him a bronze plaque 
hailing the A. F. of L. leader’s 
“courageous leadership in humani- 
tarian causes beyond the call of his 
immediate duties.” 

At the afternoon session J. Albert 
Woll, successor to the late Joseph A. 
Padway as the general counsel of the 
A. F. of L., addressed the convention. 
He discussed at some length the Taft- 
Hartley Act and other anti-labor fed- 
eral legislation and also hostile state 
legislation. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Woll’s 
address, Daniel J. Tobin asked him 
whether his organization, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
would be within its legal rights if it 
made a direct contribution out of its 
treasury to Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education. 

Mr. Woll, in reply, expressed the 
opinion that it is lawful for labor 
organizations to contribute to L.L.P.E. 
for educational purposes. Thereupon 


Mr. Tobin, on behalf of his union, 
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dramatically 
presented to Mr. 
Green, in his ca- 
pacity as chairman 
of Labor’s League, 
a check for $62,- 
500, representing 
ten cents per mem- 
ber. The president 
of the Teamsters 
read an accom- 
panying letter 
which set forth 
that the money is 
to be expended by 
L.L.P.E. solely for 
educational, organ- 
izational and infor- 
mational purposes, 
and in accordance 
with the laws of 
the land. 

Youthful Sena- 
tor-elect Russell 
Long of Louisiana 
addressed the con- 
vention. He said: 

“I know very 
well that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor feels the 
same way about it that my father 
felt, that I feel—that if you can take 
care of the littlke man down there at 
the bottom, the big man on the top 
is going to do all right for himself. 
It has always worked out that way.” 

Mr. Long, whose father was the 
colorful Huey Long, assured labor 
that its representatives always will be 
welcome in his Senate office. 

The fraternal delegates from Great 
Britain were next at the microphone. 
Herbert L. Bullock, referring to the 
Labor Party’s election victory in 1945 
and its deeds since, said the result 
has been “a great leveling up in 
society.” He predicted that the Brit- 
ish people would yet rid themselves 
of the caste system “which every out- 
sider notices so quickly.” Herbert W. 
Hutchinson expressed deep apprecia- 
tion for the aid extended under the 
Marshall Plan, but he said the British 
realize that sooner or later they will 
have to stand on their own feet. 


Hugh J. Sedgwick, the fraternal 
delegate from Canada, also addressed 
the convention. He traced the in- 
teresting history of the Trades and 
Labor Congress and reviewed the 
achievements of organized labor in 
his country. 

Mr. Sedgwick said Canadian mem- 
bers of A. F. of L. international 





unions are “carrying on loyally” as 
members of the A. F. of L. organi- 
zations “in spite of many efforts of 
unscrupulous employers and un- 
friendly mediums of various kinds 
who are forever trying to drive a 
wedge between the natural patriotisin 
of such members toward their own 
country and the natural loyalty which 
they feel to international unions 
which have their headquarters in an- 
other country,” 

President Green responded to the 
addresses of the fraternal delegates, 
It is the sincere purpose of the 


American Federation of Labor, he. 


said, to strengthen and solidify “the 
warm fraternal relationship which ex- 
ists between the Federation and the 
British Trades Union Congress and 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress.” 

“We feel that we can do this,” Mr. 
Green declared, “because the mem- 
bers of the great labor movement in 
Great Britain and Canada are moved 
by the same feeling that influences us 
here in America—a consuming desire 
to lift the standard of life and living 
for the masses of the people, to pro- 
tect them against the adversities of 
life, to make them truly sovereign 
citizens in a democratic nation and 
under a democratic form of govern- 
ment.” 

Then President Green frankly stated 
his conviction that the British Trades 
Union Congress and other democratic 
labor organizations should not delay 
their withdrawal from the Communist 
stooge group which grandiloquently 
calls itself the “World Federation of 
Trade Unions.” The W.F.T.U., which 
is an agency of the Kremlin, has 
flatly refused to give approval to the 
humanitarian, democracy-serving 
Marshall Plan, Mr. Green reminded 


the fraternal delegates. 


Joe Dunn, labor consultant with 
the Savings Bond Division of the 
U.S. Treasury Department, told of the 
A. F. of L.’s “remarkable job” in the 
promotion of the sale of savings 
bonds. He then presented a citation 
from the Secretary of the Treasury 
giving public recognition to the Fed- 
eration’s leadership in building secur- 
ity for the people of the nation 
through United States bonds. 





Reports onthe fifth, sixth and 
seventh days of the Cincinnati 
convention will appear in the 
next issue. 
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ts of delegate of C.L.U. 
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Selma Borchardt of 
the Teachers’ group 
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phn Steelman (left), aide to President Truman, and George 
L Googe, long-time A. F. of L. organizing director in Dixie 
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Lee Minton, chief of 
Glass Bottle Blowers 


Below—Delegates representing 
United Garment Workers, led by 
Joseph McCurdy, extreme right 
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Plans for the Future 


HE SIXTY-SEVENTH convention of the American 
MP reratin of Labor reflected plainly the new position 

of influence and responsibility that organized labor 
has attained both at home and abroad. The convention 
provided a fitting opportunity to celebrate the great 
victory we had won at the polls in the national elections. 

Our stake in the campaign was the maintenance of a 
free trade union movement. Foes of trade unions had 
so amended the legislation through which workers had 
been assured the right to union membership for purposes 
of collective bargaining that this right was restricted 
and hedged about by limitations likely to become a 
stranglehold on labor progress. 


The American Federation of Labor went into the 
campaign determined to free unions, to defeat those 
members of Congress who had aided in the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Law and to elect our friends. The 
Democratic Party had put in its platform a definite 
pledge to repeal the Taft-Hartley Law and its candidate 
for the Presidency declared his intention to carry out 
this purpose. Our candidates were elected by a combina- 
tion of labor and farmer votes, the election results being 
contrary to all predictions and expectations. 

Key persons in the election brought testimony to our 
convention of the effectiveness of the work that trade 
unionists did in the campaign and pledged cooperation 
because they believed in the justice of our cause. 

The election which defeated nine Senators and fifty- 
seven members of the House who voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act but defeated no member of Congress who 
voted against it, and returned the Democratic Party to 
control of both Houses of Congress, constitutes a clear 


- mandate to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act as promised in 


that party’s platform. 

With the restoration of workers’ right to collective 
action to promote their welfare, the trade union move- 
ment will become an accepted national institution with 
responsibility for contributing to the soundness of pub- 
lic policies in the work of our nation, sensitive to 
the rights of others and conscious of the need for mutu- 
ality in lasting progress. Our influence in political and 
public fields rests upon our organization in trade unions 
for the purpose of dealing with work ‘problems, includ- 
ing rates of pay and conditions of work. Economic 
progress gives us a security that permits us freedom of 
choice as well as enabling us to give of time, ability and 
experience to public affairs. 

Throughout Europe and throughout the world, labor’s 
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political victory in the United States brought cheer and 
confidence in the stability of democratic institutions. 

Our convention adopted a constructive program that 
will put our victory to good use. First, repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law, with resteration of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the labor 
provisions of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. After these 
things are done, the A. F. of L. will be ready to consider 
amendments to improve the Wagner Act and to 
strengthen collective bargaining procedures. 

The critical conditions in the world today require 
unity in our nation so that our strength and influence 
shall be increased. As the convention declared, we need 
to close our ranks and build for the future on a basis of 
cooperation. Between management and labor there 
must be acceptance by both of their responsibilities to 
the public. We are conscious of the fact that for every 
right we enjoy, there is a corresponding responsibility. 

The American Federation of Labor realizes that we 
must continue to give increasing importance to our non- 
partisan political program. This is evidenced by our 
plans for a National Legislative Council and continua- 
tion of Labor’s League for Political Education. For 
political success we also realize our economic founda- 
tions should be strengthened, hence our proposal to 
endeavor to bring about unity among trade unions by 
economic merger. 

Unity would facilitate our international as well as our 
domestic program and should rank high in our imme- 
diate goals. 


Our International Program 
HE COLD WAR which the Communists are waging 


against the economies of key countries all over the 

world is of such serious consequence to our way of 
life that it was given a major place in our convention 
proceedings. This war relies heavily on traitorous fifth- 
column Communist organizations of citizens. These 
organizations are instructed to get Communists in gov- 
ernment positions controlling policies, the polige, the 
courts, transportation and key unions for the purpose 
of creating so much confusion that the nation resorts to 
force and the Communists take over to carry out the 
orders of Moscow. 

This is what is happening in France where the Soviets 
financed the recent miners’ strike ‘in order to prevent 
economic recovery under E.C.A. The purpose of E.C.A. 
is to restore European nations to self-dependence and 
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self-government so that these nations may be able to join 
with others in rejection of Communist domination. 

Organized labor is a major key to the success of 
E.C.A. in which our democracy is investing billions of 
our wealth. By defeating or prolonging this endeavor, 
ithe Kremlin hopes to bankrupt our economy. To defeat 
Communist propaganda and assure the success of E.C.A. 
we are maintaining trade union representatives in 
Europe to aid in the strengthening of the free trade 
unions there. Trade -unionists are also serving in the 
administration of E.C.A. 

To make our own government more effective in inter- 
national affairs we urge official representation for 
trade unions in those United Nations agencies which 
determine policies affecting our welfare as well as rep- 
resentation in our delegation to General Assembly meet- 
ings. We also recommend revision of the United Nations 
Charter. In addition, trade union experience in this 
key international issue should have representation in 
the policy making of the State Department, with effec- 
tive elimination of Communists from the Department. 

We recognize in this cold war another Asiatic invasion 
of Europe by backward barbarians who have progressed 
no further than rule by conquest and force. We recom- 
mend defensive alliances between democratic countries 
of Western civilization. 

We hope to extend our trade union aid to Asia and 
Africa in the coming year as weli as continue our cooper- 
ation with Latin American workers through the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor. 

All these plans call-for money and representative 
workers. We are already publishing the /nternational 
Free Trade Union News in four languages, as well as a 
European news bulletin and pamphlets. Need for funds 
for these activities as well as aid to trade unions and 
personal relief grows proportionately. Every organiza- 
tion is urged to contribute generously to our Interna- 
In addition, this international 
work is essential to insure our investment in democracy 
at home. 


tional Labor Committee. 


o e - 
Responsibility 

N A DEMOCRATIC society all citizens should have 
| rights to enable them to live in security and in accord 

with their desires and to promote their own welfare. 
Such rights become opportunities as individuals make 
use of them. 

Liberty is necessary for real democracy, but it 
may give rise to difficulties when used by those who 
have not learned to respect similar rights of others or 
who seek advantage at the expense of depriving others. 
So it is with the basic right to quit work collectively— 
or to strike. To deny or to restrict this right by law is 
to destroy freedom and tie men to their jobs. Freedom 
is the paramount consideration. However, society may 
require that the status quo in industry be maintained 
while efforts are made through conciliation and media- 
tion, with investigation and recommendations to resolve 
the questions in dispute. 
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The acceptance of recommendations must be left to 
parties concerned to reach agreement in the light of the 
rights and welfare of all. This process is, in effect, only 
a prolongation of collective bargaining, with the recom- 
mendations constituting new proposals. Sucli sound 
legislation would preserve the rights of all while safe- 
guarding the interests and welfare of the nation. 

We do not need legislation with compulsion and pen- 
alties. This is still America—the home of free men. 


Call to Service 

E HAVE ENTERED a new era in domestic and 
Ween affairs. Leadership has passed from Western 

Europe to the new countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Here, as in Western Europe, populations 
have concentrated in industrial communities and wage- 
earners have become a steadily larger proportion of the 
electorate. 

Through collective bargaining industrial workers have 
steadily acquired economic and political influence and 
power which have enabled them to benefit by their legal 
and political rights and to share effectively in equal 
educational opportunities. Labor’s progress confronts 
the nation with decision on this challenging policy: 
Shall we accept the right of wage-earners to equal oppor- 
tunity to promote their welfare which businessmen, 
bankers, professional people, et cetera, already enjoy, 
or shall we force workers into an inferior status by 
restricting their right to contract and thereby weaken 
their voluntary organizations by hamstringing regu- 
lations? 

Acceptance of the first alternative will enable labor 
to make progress along with all other citizens and will 
result in spiritual unity within the nation. Determina- 
tion to follow the second alternative will separate wage- 
earners from the rest of the nation by such a chasm that 
redress of grievances can-come only by gaining power 
over the others. 

We have recently seen such situations provide oppor- 
tunities for dictators. While World War II determined 
the fate of the dictators of Central Europe, the anarchy 
it produced has brought forth an even more monstrous 
dictatorship which menaces free institutions everywhere. 

This dictatorship has no regard for the moral and 
ethical obligations respected by free people. It seizes 
power and possessions only to destroy. As the Execu- 
tive Council said to the Cincinnati convention: 

“It is fitting that the American Federation of Labor 
take leadership in a rededication to the service of human 
freedom, with accompanying rights and responsibilities, 
by a revival of the revolutionary spirit which served to 
free us from foreign control. In the revolution in which 
our forefathers gained freedom, citizens organized them- 
selves into minute men, each ready on notice to serve as 
required. Democracy now needs minute men in our 
struggle to retain freedom. 

“Our important duty is to arouse fellow workers to a 
practical understanding of the fact that eternal vigilance 
is the price of freedom. Vigilance and preparedness are 
essential elements in all progressive programs.” 
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wilding Trades Hold a Successful Parley 








Meeting of Executive Council of the Building Trades Department. Fourth from left is Richard J. 
Gray, president; fourth from right is Herbert Rivers, secretary. Two members were not present the 


ITH President Richard J. Gray pre- 
W siding, the Building and Construc- 

tion Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor conducted a 
very businesslike and worthwhile conven- 
tion in Cincinnati last month. It was the 
forty-first annual conclave of the Depart- 
ment, and old-timers in attendance termed 
it one of the most stimulating and produc- 
tive conventions within their memory. 

The delegates, representing the unions 
whose members erect modest homes and 
giant skyscrapers and do the various other 
kinds of construction work across the 
length and breadth of the United States 
and Canada, heard a number of important 
addresses and considered various urgent 
questions which relate directly to the con- 
struction industry. 

The chief speakers at the Building 
Trades’ convention included William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and George Meany, A. F. of L. sec- 
retary-treasurer, 

In his address to the meeting, which was 
held in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Mr. 
Green paid a high tribute to the contribu- 
tions which the building trades unions have 
always made to the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Mr. Green recalled that the representa- 
tives of building trades unions “played an 
important, constructive part in the creation 
of our great movement in the beginning.” 

“Time and experience have shown,” he 
said, “that the foundation of our great 
movement was laid sound and secure and 
that upon that foundation all of us have 
contributed toward the erection of a super- 
structure which has stood the test of time.” 


A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer Meany 
in his address to the convention, gave the 
highest praise to the great work done by 
representatives of the building trades dur- 
ing the recent political campaign. Joseph 
D. Keenan, the electrical worker who is di- 
rector of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
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cation, was commended with warmth for 
his hard and fruitful work. 

Mr. Meany lashed at the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the manner of its enforcement in rela- 
tion to the building trades. 

“It is rather an odd thing,” he observed, 
“that the building trades, which comprise 
roughly about 10 per cent of the organized 
workers of this country, have had the ex- 
perience of having the attention of the 
National Labor Relations Board turned in 
their direction to their detriment in more 
than 30 per cent of its cases. That would 
be rather strange except for the fact that 
we know the history of the building trades. 

“We know that the building trades have 
been the shock troops of the organized labor 
movement since the very earliest days. We 
know also that the enemies of organized 
labor feel that if they can stop the building 
trades, if they can render the building 
trades organizations impotent and incapable 
of giving service to their membership, they 
will not have to worry a great deal about 
the newer unions that have been estab- 
lished during the last twenty or twenty- 
five years.” 

Another important speaker at the conven- 
tion was Administrator Philip B. Fleming 
of the Federal Works Agency. He discussed 
the question of public works. 

“There is considerable belief,” General 
Fleming said, “that public works should be 
deferred during prosperous years and 
that they should be built during years of 
depression. 


’ 


“But clearly we cannot defer all public 
works. Our wartime crop of youngsters is 
already overcrowding our schools. Our 
highways are far from adequate to take 
care of increasing traffic. We are short of 
sanitation. It is well known that we have 
a shortage of hospitals.” 

Despite “the absolute need” for many 
projects, General Fleming said, those ad- 
vocating construction now encounter “pres- 
sure for continued postponement.” 

J. Albert Woll, general counsel of the 


American Federation of 
Labor, urged against 
taking Taft-Hartley Law 
matters into the courts 
“which will result in 
bad law,” during the 
period labor is wait- 
ing for the incoming 
Eighty-first Congress to 
take action. 

“Another thing,” he 
said, “is that we want 
to proceed cautiously, 
carefully, so that we 
will maintain this kind- 
ly feeling of public 
opinion when the time 
comes to do something 
about the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.” 

Mr. Woll said labor 
must exercise good 
judgment in selecting 
cases which it 

does take to court. He 
stressed the importance of having the facts 
strongly in support of labor. 

Apprentice training was discussed by 
William F. Patterson, director of the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

“We must constantly strive to raise the 
quality of apprenticeship,” he declared. 

“Apprentice training in the construction 
industry can be improved if it periodically 
revises apprenticeship standards, selects ap- 
plicants for apprenticeship more carefully 
and sees to it that proper training is given 
in all of the skills of a trade.” 

Other speakers included Mayor Albert 
D. Cash, Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics; John P. Frey, president 
of the Metal Trades Department; William 
E. Leahy, attorney for the Building and 
Construction Trades Department; and 
James D. Marshall, of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. 

In one resolution the convention called 
upon the next Congress to pass compre- 
hensive housing legislation without delay. 
Another resolution approved by the dele- 
gates urged higher monthly benefits under 
the Social Security Act. 

The Executive Council was directed to 
notify employers’ associations of changes 
desired by the Building Trades Department 
in the plan’ now operating for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes. Employers 
have been submitting many cases that 
could have been adjusted by the unions 
“at the local level,” the parley held. 

President Gray and Secretary-Treasurer 
Herbert Rivers continue in those offices. 
The eight vice-presidents, unanimously re- 
elected, are: first, L. P. Lindelof, Painters: 
second, William J. McSorley, Lathers: 
third, Daniel J. Tobin, Teamsters; fourth, 
William L. Hutcheson, Carpenters; fifth, 
Robert Byron, Sheet Metal Workers; sixth, 
William E..Maloney, Operating Engineers; 
seventh, Daniel W. Tracy, Electrical Work- 
ers; and eighth, Martin P. Durkin, 
Plumbers. 
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Metal Trades Take Action in Vital Fields 


of the Metal Trades Department was 

held in Cincinnati last month. Com- 
ing as it did following one of the most 
momentous elections in American history, 
the convention opened in an atmosphere 
of optimism for the future of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement and the Metal 
Trades Department. 

There were in attendance representatives 
of fourteen international unions and four- 
teen Metal Trades Councils. 

The subjects before the convention were 
many and varied. Perhaps of chief im- 
portance were the resolutions pertaining 
to the future policy of the Department 
and its affiliated bodies, in represeftation 
elections, union security elections, and 
methods of conducting negotiations. This 
subject was also dealt with at length 
in the report of President John P. Frey. 

In Mr. Frey’s opening remarks, he 
referred with considerable emphasis to the 
many problems and responsibilities con- 
fronting the trade union movement today. 
He praised the farsightedness of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in opposing com- 
munism from the very start. 

The convention directed the incoming 
oficers of the Department to cooperate 
with the Executive Councils of other De- 
partments of the American Federation. of 
Labor and the A. F. of L. itself to secure 
the quick repeal of the anti-labor Taft- 


# hes thirty-ninth annual convention 





John Frey (left) presided at Department's convention. 





With him are Secretary 





J. A. Brownlow (center) and Robert Byron, president of the Sheet Metal Workers 


Hartley Law and the enactment of desir- 
able legislation in its place. 

In the discussion on this motion, Presi- 
dent Charles J. MacGowan of the Boiler- 


makers Union took the floor to point out: 

“The labor movement of this country 
cannot and dare not, unless it is seeking 
its own self- (Continued on Page 31) 


Label Group Backs Plan to Push Union Marks 


Label Trades Department, held prior 

to the opening of the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, was one 
of the most successful meetings ever held 
by the Department. 


r h HE annual convention of the Union 


The -delegates in attendance at the Un-- 


ion Label Trades’ session devoted the major 
part of their time to the basic objective of 
the Department—the stepping up of the 
volume of purchases of union label goods 
by the nation’s consumers, This vital sub- 
ject was covered in comprehensive fashion 
in the report of the Executive Board, which 
was warmly endorsed by the convention. 

In its report the Executive Board outlined 


a program which, if fully implemented, will * 


inevitably broaden and intensify the de- 
mand for commodities bearing union labels. 
This program is expected to be carried out 
in a most effective manner during 1949. 

The convention gave its hearty approval 
to a number of Executive Board recom- 
mendations, including the setting up of un- 
ion label leagues in the communities where 
none now exist, the formation of local union 
labe| publicity committees and speakers’ 
bureaus, and the organization throughout 
the nation of women’s auxiliaries of local 
Uniens and central labor unions. 

The delegates gave the highest commen- 
dation to the American Federation of Wom- 
en’: Auxiliaries of Labor, which has _per- 
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The key men at the annual convention of the Union Label Trades Department were 





Matthew Woll (left), president of the Department, and |. M. Ornburn, secretary 


formed immensely valuable services for the 
entire labor movement during the past year, 
and emphasized the need for local women’s 
auxiliaries in every city and town. 


“The most important function of the 
A.F.W.A.L. to your Department,” the Ex- 
ecutive Board’s report pointed out, “is the 
fact that the (Continued on Page 32) 
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Matthew Woll Talks Plainly to VM 


HE National Association of 

Manufacturers heard some plain, 

honest talk from one of the 
nation’s most widely known labor 
leaders at the N.A.M.’s annual con- 
vention— termed a “congress of 
American industry”—held recently at 
the plush Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. 

The labor leader who spoke frankly 
to the 3,000 men of Big Business in 
the hope of stimulating them to think 
more rationally and constructively 
about the relations of labor and man- 
agement in the future than in the past 
was Matthew Woll, a member for 
many years of the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. and the president 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment as well as of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. 

“Organized labor,” Mr. Woll told 
the N.A.M. conclave, “is one of the 
most forceful antagonists and most 
bitter opponents to any and all forms 
of totalitarianism, authoritarianism, 
police statism—call it what you will. 
It is a champion defender of the 
rights of man and of the democratic 
rule of a free people. 

“Destroy the free and voluntary 
organizations of wage-earners and 
you will drive the masses to parlia- 
mentary and political measures—with 
shackles of statism increasingly cur- 
tailing and negating the rights of 
all.” 

The N.A.M., which inspired the 
hated Taft-Hartley Act, was further 
told by Mr. Woll that the passage 
of this law “opened the gates for an 
avalanche of federal regulatory, re- 
strictive and compulsory Congres- 
sional enactments which may well 
threaten the liberties and freedoms 
not only of workers but as well of 
business organizations.” 

“If we insist that the solution of 
labor problems and labor control is 
to be found in various forms of 
compulsion, under the form of law,” 
the A. F. of L. leader said, “then we 
confess failure of our own system 
and give color to the claims of the 
Communists whose charge it is that 
we have not dared even to face 
the problem of the abolition of pov- 
erty in our own beneficent land.” 

While Big Business moved quickly 
to harass and undermine the trade 
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unions as soon ds it managed to gain 
control of Congress following man- 
agement’s 1946 elections victory, la- 
bor’s attitude will be far different 
when the Eighty-first Congress takes 
over in January, Mr. Woll indicated. 
After referring to the iniquitous na- 
ture of the Taft-Hartley Act and that 
law’s repeated use of the phrase “serv- 
ice and labor” lifted from the old 
“slave clause” of the Constitution, 
the labor spokesman told the N.A.M. 
assemblage: 

“Now that we are approaching the 
hour of Congressional revision, be 
assured that labor, as represented by 
the American’ Federation of Labor, 


will not want to fasten like shackles 


Keorge Berry of Pressmen Dies 


George L. Berry, president of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union, died December 5 at 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, follow- 
ing a four-day illness. He had been 
president of the Pressmen’s Union for 
more than four decades. He was one 
of the nation’s leading exponents of 
arbitration in labor-management dis- 
putes, 


Born in a log cabin in Hawkins 
County, Tennessee, George Berry was 
orphaned when he was only 6. His 
father was killed in ambush by moon- 
shiners while serving as a deputy 
United States marshal. His mother 
had died earlier. 

The boy was sent to live with an 
aunt in Des Moines, Iowa. Then he 
was placed in a Baptist institution at 
Aurora, Illinois. From there George 
Berry was sent for adoption to a plant- 
er near Jackson, Mississippi, but he 
ran away and, at the age of 9, took 
his first newspaper job on the Jack- 
son Daily News. 

Sleeping in the pressroom, the lad 
gradually picked up the rudiments of 
reading and writing and learned how 
to feed the presses. After five years 
with the Daily News and at various 
odd jobs, he volunteered as a private 
in the Spanish-American War. Subse- 
quently he worked at his trade in St. 
Louis, Omaha, Denver and San Fran- 
cisco. 


He joined the Pressmen’s Union in 
1899 and became its president in 1907. 
When he assumed the presidency the 
union was nearly bankrupt. Under 
his leadership it became one of the 





on industry and corporate manage 
ment in relation to election of its of. 
ficers and directors and their relation 
to individual shareholders and the 
consuming public. Rather, we. will 
want to enlarge upon the freedom 
of both management and labor, to the 
end that a cooperative relationship 
may be fostered and encouraged. 
“Only by understandings, reached 
voluntarily and collectively in our 
modern highly organized financial, 
industrial and economic life, can we 
look for improvements in our in- 
dustrial relations and avoid ultimate 
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consequences inherent in an appeal 
to restrictive and compulsory legis. 
lative measures.” 


THE LATE GEORGE BERRY 


strongest and most respected print- 
ing trades unions in the world. 

Mr. Berry was very proud of the 
welfare system built up by the Press- 
men’s Union while he was at the 
helm. At his suggestion the union 
established Pressmen’s Home and a 
technical trade school. Both institu- 
tions are renowned. He donated 2,600 
acres of land and some of the money 
he had made in the Nevada gold fields 
early in the century to establish Press- 
men’s Home. 

Mr. Berry, who was an adviser to 
Presidents, was Senator from Ten- 
nessee in 1937 and 1938. Previously 
he had been assistant administrator 
of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. In 1918 he was a member of a 
commission sent abroad by President 
Wilson to coordinate industrial activ- 
ity of the United States with iis allies. 
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)The Theatrical Stage Employes have 
obtained a weekly pay increase of 
$10.40 and other benefits for motion 
picture sound service men throughout 
the country as a result of negotiations 
with R.C.A. and the Altec Service 
Company, New York City. 


bA weekly wage boost of $8 and 
other benefits have been won by 
Local 15, International Typograph- 
ical Union, at the Democrat and 
Chronicle and the Times-Union, daily 
newspapers in Rochester, N. Y. 


bLocal 804, Brotherhood of Teams- 














ters, New York City, has won wage 
increases and other benefits for em- 
ployes of the United Parcel Service, 
Inc., in a new two-year contract. 


bLocal 64, Coopers International Un- 
ion, has gained a 10-cent hourly wage 
hike in negotiations with Hiram 
Walker, distillers, Peoria, Ill. 


)Wage increases have been gained by 
the United Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers at Macon, Ga. 
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>Wage increases have recently been 
won by the Office Employes Interna- 
tional in many cities, including Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Birmingham, Oak- 
land, Stroudsburg, Pa.; Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and Texas City, Texas. 


>Herbert Thomson of Palo Alto, 
Calif., has recently received the highly 
prized fifty-year membership emblem 
from Local 521 of the International 
Typographical Union. 


>Members of the Upholsterers Inter- 
national Union employed by the 
Boyertown Casket Company, Boyer- 
town, Pa., have won an increase in 
pay amounting to 10 cents an hour. 


>Local 494, Meat Cutters, has won a 
$6 weekly increase in negotiations 
with the Inland Empire Retailers As- 
sociation and the Associated Indus- 
tries, Spokane, Wash. 


>Local 349, Retail Clerks, has gained 
a weekly wage increase of $3.64 for 
full-time bakery salesgirls at six Chi- 
cago baking concerns. 








>A 15-cent hourly wage increase has 
been won for freight drivers in 125 
locals of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters in eleven Mid- 
western. states. The local unions af- 
fected by the pay hike are in Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Lowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Missouri and Kansas. 


bAn agreement which has _ been 
reached between Local 302, Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers, and Affiliated 
Restaurateurs, Inc., provides a $3 
across-the-board increase for 5,000 
New York City cafeteria workers. 


>The Meat Cutters at San Francisco 
have reached an agreement with meat 
dealers and chain stores providing 
a $10 weekly wage boost. 


bLocal 375, Paper Workers, Phila- 
delphia, reports that it has secured 
an hourly wage hike of 10 cents. 


PLocal 194, Chemical Workers, has 
obtained a pay increase in a pact 
with Plough, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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Eager to learn about democratic unions, Japanese workers attend labor class 


bAn agreement calling for liberalized 
hospitalization, sick and death bene- 
fits, a severance pay program and 
other benefits has been reached by 
the Commercial Telegraphers Union 
and Press Wireless, Inc., in New 


York City. 


PbLocal 357, Electrical Workers, of 
Las Vegas, Nev., has signed a con- 
tract with the Southern Nevada 
Power and Telephone Company pro- 
viding a 1714 per cent increase for 
linemen and telephone workers. 


bHourly wage increases ranging up to 
14 cents an hour have been won by 
Local 424, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters, for employes of the Delfrate 
Packing Company, Pittsburgh. 


>Members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union employed at 
the Seneca Knitting Mills, Seneca 
Falls, N.Y., have obtained a 10-cent 
hourly increase in a recent accord. 


>The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports gross hourly earnings of $1.36 
for production workers in the nation’s 
factories. This figure, the latest avail- 


able, is for mid-October. 


bLocal 69, Building Service Em- 
ployes, Philadelphia, has won a wage 
increase under terms of a new con- 
tract that was recently concluded. 
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>In an election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 42,061 
members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union in New 
York City voted for the union shop. 


>A weekly wage boost of $8 has been 
won by printers employed by the El- 
mira, Texas, newspapers under terms 
of a contract negotiated by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 


>Local 639 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Washington, 
D.C., has won a wage increase 
amounting to 13 cents an hour. 


PA. Lou Cohen, 83, of 
Seattle, a member of the 
Cigarmakers Union since 
1883, has advanced the 
claim that he is “the man 
with the oldest active 
membership in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” 


>Blacksmiths at the Rock. 
ford, Ill, Drop Forge 
Company have obtained 
an average hourly wage 
increase of 11 cents in ad. 
dition to other benefits. 


bPLocal 216, Laundry 
Workers, has completed 
negotiations with employ. 
ers at Peru, Ind., which 
provide a wage increase 
of five cents an hour. 


>The Operative Potters 
have won a general wage 


increase of 10 per cent for 
2,000 in Los Angeles. 


bLocal 229, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, has won 
a $12.50 weekly wage increase for 
journeymen and higher pay for ap- 
prentices employed in the retail meat 
markets of San Diego, Calif. 


>A wage increase amounting to 
$17.50 a month for office and clerical 
employes has been won by Local 5, 
Office Employes International Union, 
at the General Iron Works, Denver. 


bBetween 1937 and 1947, British 
trade unions increased their mem- 
bership from 4,695,000 to 7,758,000, 


according to a recent report. 
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Metal Trades Convention 


(Continued from Page 27) 


destruction, undertake to paralyze great 
portions of or the entire nation. 

“New legislation, as I think of it, 
must encompass the principle that collec- 
tive bargaining must be made to work 
at the lower level, and from there on up 
the principle of voluntarism must be pre- 
served. But if it comes to a point where 
a serious disaster is likely te follow, then 
in our own defense we have got to admit 
that some method of fact-finding must be 
used where labor will have its day in 
court, where the public will have an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
facts in the situation, and where finally 
the power of the United States govern- 
ment may be used to enforce, on a volun- 
tary basis, the conclusions of such fact- 
finding bodies.” 

This discussion was supplemented in 
the report from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions which stated: 

“If confidence in, and respect for, law 
is to be promoted in the matter of collec- 
tive bargaining, then the enabling legisla- 
tion must be understood by the workers 
affected. It must also be administered 
in part by labor advocates chosen by 
workers in the meeting places of their 
unions. 

“The Taft-Hartley Act~ is exclusively 
the work of lawyers. Its administration, 
even by unions, depends, in too large 
measure, upon the service of lawyers, 
rather than upon union officers elected 
to represent the members. 

“Perhaps the outstanding weakness in 
the act is that no one understands it, 
not even the two lawyers whose names are 
used for purposes of identification—Taft 
and Hartley.” 

One of the most important reports to 
come before the convention was sub- 
mitted by the Special Committee. This 
report contained basic policy for intes- 
national unions in the metal trades, local 
unions, local Metal Trades Councils and 
the Department. 

The Special Committee urged the con- 
vention to “establish a clean-cut, under- 
standable policy for our international af- 
filiates and local unions and the local 
Metal Trades Councils.” 

“Your committee recognizes,” said the 
report, “that under the voluntary principle 


of affiliation we cannot compel inter- 
national unions or even focal unions 
to adopt uniform policies when some 


of them may feel that their best in- 
terests will be served by pursuing other 
courses, but we do strongly urge that, 
whenever it is at all possible, the various 
metal trades organizations, employed in in- 
dividual plants or in groups of plants, 
should arrange to have all of their agree- 
ments expire at the same time so that 
any impediment to joint action would be 
removed and to prevent the employer from 
playing one craft against another.” 

This report of the Special Committee 
was adopted unanimously. 

The Committee on Organization recom- 
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mended and the convention approved a 
proposal that the Metal Trades Department 
call a conference of international unions 
concerned to further organization in the 
Inter-Mountain area. The committee also 
recommended and the convention ap- 
proved a resolution calling for a full-fledged 
organizing drive in the territory of the 
Metal Trades Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The committee recommended that 
the Metal Trades Department call a meet- 
ing of international unions to implement 
this resolution, this gathering to be held 
at San Diego in January. 

The comprehensive report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions covered such sub- 
jects as communism, relations with the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, wages, prices, national income and 
many other vital matters. 

The convention gave its approval to reso- 
lutions favoring a well-rounded national 
shipbuilding program and demanded an 
equitable share of this construction for 
West Coast yards. 

The sentiments expressed in these reso- 
lutions have long occupied the attention 
of the Metal Trades Department and its 
affliated unions. The delegates expressed 
hope that the action of the convention on 
shipbuilding would be followed by appro- 
priate action on the part of those federal 
agencies responsible for the awarding of 
shipbuilding contracts. 

On the tremendously important subject 
of atomic energy the Committee on Reso- 
lutions made an extensive and detailed 
statement. 

After speaking of organization efforts 
and petitions in the atomic field, the com- 
mittee declared: 

“It is our firm belief that when these 
representation petitions are processed, the 
American Federation of Labor will be the 
dominant organization in the atomic energy 
field. This has not come about by prac- 
ticing a course of apathy or no interest. 
For months committees representing the 
American Federation of Labor have ap- 
peared before the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, insisting upon the right of the em- 
ployes of the atomic energy plants having 
the right to choose their own bargaining 
representatives. It is only because of this 
insistent position on the part of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that recently 
the ban against acceptance of representa- 
tion election petitions has been lifted. 

“However, there are other matters of 
deep concern to. the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment affecting the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Recently the President of the 
United States appointed a committee, now 
known as the Davis Committee, to investi- 
gate labor relations in atomic energy plants. 
This committee is to ascertain certain con- 
ditions now existing and to make recom- 
mendations to the President for a future 
policy to govern labor relations. 

“Your committee is definitely of the opin- 
ion that a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor should be a part of 


this committe. and, further, in view of 
the magnitude of the atomic energy pro- 
gram and its effect upon all Americans, 
that a representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor should be made a part 
of the Atomic Energy Commission.” 

The recommendations of the Committee 
on Resolutions on atomic energy were 
unanimously endorsed by the delegates. 

Of great interest to the delegates attend- 
ing the convention were the addresses of 
Richard J. Gray, president of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department of 
the A. F. of L.; Rear Admiral P. B. Ni- 
becker, chief of the Office of Industrial 
Relations, United States Navy, and William 
F. Patterson, director of the U.S. Appren- 
tice Training Service. Also of great inter- 
est was the frank talk delivered by Organ- 
izer William Taylor of the A. F. of L. on 
the problems confronting the Metal Trades 
Department and the American Federation of 
Labor in the Inter-Mountain area, affecting 
the copper mining and smelting industry. 

President Gray, of the Building Trades 
Department, dwelt on the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the “practical possibilities” in the 
Eighty-first Congress. He described the 





Christmas seals live throughout 
the year . . . make possible 365 
days of tuberculosis education, 
X-ray examination, patient re- 
habilitation and medical research. 

Since 1907 the funds raised 
through the sale of Christmas 
seals have helped save an aver- 
age of 90,000 lives a year. 

As always, the 1949 program 
of the tuberculosis associations 
will be financed by your purchase 
of Christmas seals. Please send 
in your contribution today. 
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harsh effects of the act in the building and 
construction industry. 

Mr. Gray discussed the injunctions is- 
sued under the law, pointing out that most 
of the injunctions requested were against 
local building trades councils or unions. 

He stressed his deep desire for the con- 
tinuation of the “close cooperation which 
has been so characteristic of the relation- 
ships between the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment and the Building and Construction 
Trades Department in the past.” 

As members of the Executive Council 
of the Department, the following were . 
unanimously elected: First vice-president, 
Robert Byron; second vice-president, 
Charles J. MacGowan; third vice-president, 
George Q. Lynch; fourth vice-president, 
Dan W. Tracy; fifth vice-president, John 
Pelkofer. President John P. Frey and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer James A. Brownlow con- 
tinue in those offices. 

A motion was adopted by the conven- 
tion that the filling of the vacancy created 
by the death of Vice-President Ray Kelsay 
last September be referred to the incoming 
Executive Council. 

Following the elections President P. J. 
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GREEN WELCOMES TRUMAN. 


F. of L. president, greeted 
Vice-President-elect 


_ William Green, A. 
President go a age 
Ww s 
Washington a few days after 
Others 


train palled into 
great election vic- 


tory. in picture are President Bates 
(left) of Bricklayers Union and M. D. ‘ 


Morrin of the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers administered the oath of office. 

The convention concluded in the same 


spirit as it began, with a feeling of opti- 
mism and genuine hope for the future both 
of the Metal Trades Department and the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Label Trades’ Convention 


(Continued from Page 27) 


officers: and members become educated to 
the value of buying union label goods and 
using union services. It is most essential 
that the women members of a trade union- 
ist’s family have full information about 
union labels, shop cards and buttons and 
also about the products and_ services 
which are designated by them. 

“The union-earned money of the bread- 
winner of the family is a most powerful 
weapon for union labor in the marketplace. 
Because the chief buyer of the average 
household is a woman, the spending of 
union-earned money for union goods and 
union services is highly essential, and our 
Department has made no mistake in origin- 
ally sponsoring the A.F.W.A.L. and doing 
all we can to promote its welfare and suc- 
cess.” 

The convention praised the officers of the 
Department on their enterprise in putting 
on the highly successful Union-Industries 
Show at Milwaukee last May. This event 
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drew a record-breaking attendance. Spec- 
tators came to Milwaukee from distant 
points to see the big show, more than 5,000 
making the trek from Illinois alone. 

The convention was informed that union 
label products were displayed and union 
services performed in 370 booths of the five 
halls of the huge Milwaukee Auditorium. 
Directly or indirectly, almost every union 
of the A. F. of L. participated in the show. 

Next year, the delegates were told, the 
big exposition will be held in Cleveland. 
The show will be housed in what is said to 
be the world’s largest public auditorium. 
American labor-management-consumer co- 
operation is to be the show’s theme, the 
convention decreed. 

Unanimously approved by the delegates 
was the purpose of these shows, which was 
set forth in the Executive Board’s report 
as “to give the fair American manufacturer, 
merchandiser or other union employer an 
opportunity to participate in a program of 





sales promotion of their products and 
patronage of their services by the millions 
of members of trade unions, women’s aux- 
iliaries and other friendly consumers with 
billions of dollars to spend.” 

The convention ratified the assertion of 
the Executive Board that the union label is 
“the best insurance for decent wages, hours 
and working conditions established over the 
past sixty-seven years by the American 
Federation of Labor.” 

“Our labor standards have been reflected 
in higher pay, shorter hours, improved 
working conditions and social security for 
every man and woman worker in Amer- 
ica,” the approved statement of the Board 
pointed out. 

“It is the policy of the Union Label 
Trades Department to call the public’s at- 
tention to another important factor—that 
union wages form a major portion of our 
purchasing power. They are vitally neces- 
sary to maintain production at a high level. 
When this union-earned money is spent for 
union-made goods, thereby being returned 
to unionized industry, it is the best assur- 
ance of our nation’s economic stability. 

“At the same time that your Department 
is urging consumers to demand the union 
label on all products, we are not overlook- 
ing the importance of demanding the union 
shop card and union service button. Al! 
these A. F. of L. insignia are emblems of 
the highest degree of skill and integrity.” 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Tovland Solves tts Troubles 


“I’M beginning to get excited,” said 

I Mistletoe. 

“Me, too,” said Bill. 
this time of the year.” 

“This is the first year I’ve worked,” came 
from Piney, “and it’s funny, but I feel 
enthusiastic and happy and all in a 
whirl!” 

“That’s natural,” said Holly. “Everyone 
feels like that. Even the earth children do.” 

“I think the earth children’s parents do, 
too,” said Mistletoe. 

“Why not?” asked Holly. “They used to 


be children themselves, and not so long 
ago at that, considering time.” 


“I always do at 


Star looked up from his work and added 
his voice. 

“It used to be a terrible rush here in 
Toyland,” he said. “Everyone was laid off 
right after the Christmas deliveries were 
made, and then no one started to work 
again until late fall. We never had time 
to enjoy getting ready for the wonderful 
day.” 

“Why, Star, how did you stand it?” 
Piney wanted to know. “I couldn’t bear 
it if we didn’t have time to see what we're 
making and thinking what kind of child 
will get it.” 

“There are many things that have im- 
proved,” said Star. “For instance, when 
I was your age I worked my first season 
and was laid off with all the others. We 
loafed for a while, sort of having a good 
time. Then we got bored. Then we got 
ugly with each other, and soon everyone 
was in an unpleasant mood. The first thing 
we knew we were actually quarreling. The 
unemployment season seemed to stretch 


on and on. Then one day we got the call 
to come to work.” 
“Did that make you happy again?” 


asked Piney. 

“Well, we were excited, but some of us 
had forgotten our skills to a great extent. 
The first few days back at work were not 
easy. The toys we made didn’t look much 
happier than we felt.” 

“Oh, Star,” said Mistletoe, “is it true 
that toys made in Toyland reflect the 
spirit of the makers?” 

“That’s what they say. I know that un- 
less a toymaker is happy the toy won't 

arry as much joy as it will were it made 
'y a contented person.” 

“But, Star,” asked Piney, the new work- 
er in Santa’s Toyland, “how did you man- 


ige to work things out?” 





“Well, Piney, it’s a long story. We 


had several very difficult years. First, we 
didn’t know how to approach Santa about 
laying us off the job. In fact, I guess we 
just took it for granted that that was the 
way it should be. But one year some of 
us asked him to take us back to work a 
little sooner than he had the year before. 
We told him we could get our tools in 
order and practice a little so we wouldn’t 
be rusty on the job. He thought that was 
a good idea, so we had a couple of months’ 
extra work. It was a good thing, too.” 

“Why? 
again?” asked Mistletoe. 


Were things getting messed up 


“I should say so,” answered the little 
gnome called Star. “I knew that some of 
the dollmakers were getting ready to feud 
with the mechanical toy craftsmen, so I 
gathered my courage together and went 
in to Santa’s private office and told him 
we should get to work fast and, even if 
he didn’t have much work planned, it would 
be a good idea for his toymakers to have 
something to do. I even told him we could 
store the toys in the back room of his 
office until Christmas.” 

“And how did he take the suggestion?” 
asked Holly, the little fellow with the 
green slippers and red and green suit. 

“Yes, how did he take it?” Piney said. 
“Please tell us.” 

“Santa Claus is a merry old gentleman 
by nature, and I think he was glad of 
some help in figuring out what to do with 
his helpers. He knew they were dissatis- 
fied. So he said he’d take my advice. We 


started work a couple of days later, and 
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worked all summer. When Christmas came 
we had the nicest collection of gifts we 
ever had had and none of the little people 
there in Toyland were ill or deadly tired 
afterward. And we had fun, too, because 
we had time to put new ideas to work and 
also had time to learn new systems an 
tricks of the trade.” 

“IT remember that year,” said Bell in her 
soft voice. “It was the first year I worked 
here ‘in Toyland. Santa let me begin be- 
cause he said I would have plenty of time 
to get started right.” 

“And that year was the time when all 
of us were given the trip to earth with 
Santa. We helped him distribute the gifts 
and in that way lots more children found 
presents on Christmas morning.” 

“That’s right,” said Star. “And ever 
since we have had our regular vacation 
period and rest and after a few weeks we 
have started back to work.” 


“Before tempers get short as the idle days 
stretch ahead,” added Piney wisely. 


“That’s right,” said Star. “We know we 
have a year-round work program, with our 
vacation time assured. And toys can be 
made and kept until Santa is ready to 
distribute them. We have a good storage 
house and we never have to be laid off. 
It’s terrible to be out of work when your 
heart and head and hands are wanting to 
create something to bring ease or happiness 
to someone.” 

“I remember that sometimes on Christ- 
mas I would be so tired that I couldn’t get 
my pay,” said Mistletoe. “Do you remem- 
ber those hard times, Star?” 

“Indeed I do. It was bad.” 

“And what did you get for pay in those 
early days?” asked Piney. 

“Santa Claus’s helpers,” said Star, “have 
always been paid and repaid for all their 
work by the smiles of happy children and 
the sounds of young voices as children play 
with their gifts. We never want to change 
our currency. We just want more of it in 
the world.” 

And with that Star again bent over the 
toy he was fashioning. 

“This bunch will be ready to go as soon 
as we get the Merry Christmas wishes put 
on,” he said. 

So Holly, Bell, Piney and Mistletoe 
gathered around Star and with him put 
the magic wishes upon the things. Then 
they carried them in to Santa Claus so he 
could pack them in his sleigh. 
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When doing your Christmas shopping 
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and at all other times, demand the union 
label on every article you purchase. The 
anion label on a product indicates that 
it is mighty fine value for the money 
and also that it was manufactured under 
good working conditions by skilled wage- 
earners who belong to the family of 
organized labor as you do yourself. 
Do you know what the various union 
labels are? Do you know where to go 
to obtain union-made merchandise? If 
you need union label information of any 
kind, simply drop a postcard to the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. Your 
questions will be answered promptly. 
Address the Union Label Trades 
Departr-- at the A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D.C. cpkare I "7 





